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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


NE of the biggest single housing de- 
O velopments ever undertaken has 
taken its place in the panorama of New 
York City’s lower East Side. It is the 
result of cooperation between private 
enterprise, the State, and the City. 


The rise of Peter Cooper Village and 
adjacent Stuyvesant Town has changed 
the face of this 80-acre section of Man- 
hattan ... has transformed a slum area 
of tenements and factories into modern, 


roomy living quarters for 31,000 people. 
Many similar projects . . . some per- 
haps not so large, some even larger... 
must take form before America licks its 
housing problem. And they’Il all require 
vast quantities of steel, for steel is the 
backbone of modern construction. 
Today the steel industry is looking 
ahead toward tomorrow’s big projects. 
At United States Steel, a vast training 
program is going forward continually, 


to make 31,000 people happy 


preparing men to handle the many 
highly-technical jobs that modern steel- 
making involves. Many of these jobs are 
far removed physically from the roaring 
blast furnaces and glowing open hearths 
—at the same time, they are absolutely es- 
sential to today’s precision steelmaking. 


Through its training program, United 
States Steel is laying the foundations for 
promising futures for young men who 
meet its qualifications. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY » CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
H. C. FRICK COKE AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES - GENEVA STEEL COMPANY + GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - OLIVER IRON MINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH LIMESTONE CORPORATION - PITISBURGH STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Names in business can lose strength 
and vigor, even as youand I. Yes... 
a business can die, just like people. 
Here are ways business insures 
against this end: 

Research for product improve- 
ment and new development... plant 
improvement for more efficient, 
lower cost operation... quality 
control to maintain standards of 
production...studentand employee 
training to energize and revitalize 
the mental reservoir. Here’s an ex- 
ample of how Research helps keep 
a business vigorous: 

Grand Coulee and other mam- 
mouth hydro projects generating 
tremendous new pools of electrical 
energy, have created new problems 
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in transmission. Through the great 
resources of its research depart- 
ment Westinghouse developed a 
new one-piece, oil circuit breaker 
to handle these immense capacities. 

To test it, the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation routed the short-cir- 
cuit output of the six, 108,000-kva 
generators at Grand Coulee Dam 
together with the back feed over 
six, 230-ky transmission lines from 
the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion system and the Northwest 
Power Pool for a tremendous short- 
circuit test. 

The result: interrupting-capacity 
ceiling raised from 3¥2 million to 
7% million kya. 

Research, plant improvement for 
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How to 


Keep a Name 
STRONG 


efficient production and quality 
controlare all dependent on another 
basic element... training. 

Let’s look more closely at that 
element . . . as it is handled by 
Westinghouse. Engineering Gradu- 
ates who join us first receive some 
months of basic training ... an 
orientation period with initial work 
assignments and product confer- 
ences. Then further training with 
specialization in engineering, manu- 
facturing, sales or other activities. 
Finally, placement. 

That is one of the ways an or- 
ganization is kept strong. It re- 
quires strength to protect a name 
whose reputation is staked on the 
commitment... 


\ew Developments 


By Bill Soderstrum, Cer.E. °52 


New Control Centers 


New designs in Westinghouse motor- 
control centers have greatly improved 
the accessibility for maintenance and re- 
pair without sacrificing any of the safety 
features. 

Plug-in connections to the buss pro- 
vides a greater degree of safety as well 
as simplifying installation and removal 
of the starter unit. (Guides for the indi- 
vidual starter unit assure that plug-in 
stabs are aligned with buss connections. 
The starter unit can also be disconnect- 
ed from the buss without removing it 
from the structure simply by tilting it 
forward in place. This enables the stab- 
in system to be used as a disconnect 
switch when desirable. 


The new Westinghouse motor-con- 
trol center has complete baffling 
and plug-in connections to busses. 
(Courtesy of Westinghouse) 


Starter units are bafHed on all four 
sides, but wiring is not complicated. The 
right side of the baffling slides out of 
the starter assembly to facilitate work on 
the wiring runway. ‘Tests recently con- 
ducted indicate that baffling is an essen- 
tial feature if faults are to be confined 
to the point of origin without burning 
out the entire structure of the motor- 
control mechanism. 


Fast Photo Flash 


It is possible to photograph missiles 
moving many times faster than sound 
and even to make pictures of sound 
waves themselves. 

Such pictures are proving invaluable 
in research into the behavior of missiles 
in flight and wind-tunnel models of 
faster-than-sound aircraft. 
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The fastest camera shutters can only 
cut exposure time down to one-thous- 
andth of a second, which is enough time 
for a rifle bullet to travel almost two 
feet. Hence, exposures in the millionth- 
of-a-second range must be made with 
quick flashes of light rather than by 
means of fast shutters. 

A special photolight developed by 
General Electric gives a brilliant flash 
of light lasting only two-millionths of a 
second. Pictures of bullets and shells in 
flight are taken with an ordinary camera 
and the high-speed photolight. 

Photegraphing sound waves, which 
move at about 760 miles per hour, re- 
quires a high-speed flash and a special 
optical system, which can cast into sharp 
relief varying densities of air. “This 
method is known as “Schlieren tech- 
nique,’ and produces photographic im- 
ages of sound waves, which are areas of 
high compression in air. 


High-Speed Microtome 


A General Electric scientist has made 
what is believed to be the thinnest slice 
ever made by man. 

The slice, a piece of metal less than 
two-millionths of an inch thick, was 
cut by a shock-wave which formed in 
the sample ahead of a knife-blade moy- 
ing with the speed of sound. Shock 
waves are areas of extremely high com- 
pression which build up in air or solids 
in front of objects moving at high speed. 


Dr. E. F. Fullam of G. E. operates 
a new microtome capable of slicing 
less than two millionths of an inch 
thick. (Courtesy of General Electric) 


The slicing device, called “high-speed 
microtome,” was developed by Dr. E. 
F. Fullam of the company’s research 
laboratory. To be examined under the 
electron microscope, a magnifying instru- 
ment roughly 100 times more powerful 
than the best light microscope, samples 
must be sliced with the above-named 
thickness. 


Using a shock-wave instead of a cut- 
ting edge to do this slicing, Dr. Ful- 


lam has been able to make ultra-thin 
specimens of everything from delicate 
animal and plant tissues to teeth and 
metal. 


X-Ray Spectrogoniometer 


Scientists can now explore unknown | 


substances with X-rays, and determine 
in a few minutes what elements the 
substances contain and how the atoms 


in them are arranged, by means of a | 


studies a 
chemical 


Dr. 


D. Harker of G. E. 
record of an unknown 
sample drawn automatically by the 
X-ray spectrogoniometer. (Courtesy 
of General Electric) 


new automatic instrument. The device ° 


was developed by General Electric. 
Called an X-ray spectrogoniometer, 
the instrument makes its analyses by 


means of X-rays, an especially sensitive | 


“Geiger counter,” and a system of gears 
machined to the accuracy of those used 
to guide major astronomical telescopes. 

A sample to be analyzed is mounted 
in the center of a large table. An X-ray 
beam is passed through it, and the Gei- 
ger counter, moved by precision gears, 
rotates around it slowly, measuring the 
intensity of X-rays scattered by the sam- 
ple at every angle. 


Intensities of the X-rays and the an- 


gles at which they are scattered are 
recorded automatically on a 
strip of paper in the form of a graph. 


moving | 


The record is marked off in the degrees | 


of a circle through which the Geiger 
(Continued on page 28) 
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JOHN L. STOPS ST. PAT 


The coal shortage abruptly halted the carefully engineered plans for St. Pat's 
Ball and the | SEE weekend. 


Engineering classes will be dismissed at 12 noon, Friday, March 31, for 
participation in | SEE. Action starts with the parade at 2:00 after the appearance 
of St. Pat at his now-famous geyser. 


Our own St. Pat’s Ball will be held in Huff Gym Saturday evening, April 1, 
at 9:00. Music for the semi-formal affair will be provided by Bud Roderick’s Band. 
Tickets are $2.30 and are available at the Illini Union Box Office. No April Foolin! 
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New Lack in... 


CONCRETE 


By Connie W. Minnich, C.E.°S1 


The science of concrete has expanded a million-fold since the formulation of 
the first commandment of concrete design, Abram's Law. The new developments 
in this field have turned concrete into a highly plastic building material that is 


adaptable to nearly all given conditions. 


A 
Some of these new developments that have brought about the design revolution, 
such as the highly-publicized prestressed concrete and vacuum concrete, are dis: 


cussed in this article. 


Think of concrete and almost imme- 
diately there hops into mind that. all- 
embracing definition of Portland Ce- 
ment, “ . a mixture of argillaceous 
and calcareous materials . . from the 
ASTM specifications. Since the writ- 
ing of this classic sentence, experimental 
studies have produced new trends in 
concrete construction and manufacture 
that definitely mark the beginning of 
a new building era at the turn of this 
half-century. 

One of the biggest phases of this de- 
velopment has been the increasing use 
of concrete as a decorative as well as 
a structural building material. Serving 
in this capacity, it is technically known 
as architectural concrete; contrary to 
public opinion, such decorative design 


is no longer specifically designated as 
part of the architect’s work. 

The general trend of building engi- 
neering has been back toward one of its 
major origins—the days when building 
was looked upon as a craft and civil 
engineering and architecture had not 
yet gone their ways into different de- 
grees of specialization. Portland Cement 
Association has aptly referred to engi- 
neering as the science of building and to 
architecture as the art of building. It 
has been only within the past 15 years 
that the two professions have again be- 
gun coordinating their creative work 
to produce structurally sound as well as 
artistically pleasing designs. 

The metamorphosis of the master de- 
signer will not be possible for years yet 


An example of what is being done to house important municipal functions 
in attractive buildings, this waterworks was designed by William Dechant 
& Sons, architects and engineers of Reading, Pa., for Denver, Pa. (Cour- 
tesy of the Portland Cement Association) 
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to come, since educational gears have 
not yet been shifted to give the civil 
engineers certain visual arts training, 
and there is little literature available 
on such architectural design. A gradual 
transition is being effected, however, as 
many municipal and state governments 
are organizing building committees that 
are empowered to approve or reject a 
structure on the merits of its appear- 
ance alone. 
Modern Finishing Touches 


Despite the fact that the present-day 
structural engineer has had no school- 
ing on the use of architectural concrete, 
it is possible for him to add a few fine 
finishing touches to his designs or to 


CONNIE MINNICH 


An aspiring civil 
neer of 1951 is Connie 
Minnich, who hails from 
the suburban area of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whether the time is 
8 o'clock in the morning 
or evening, one is almost 
always sure to find Con- 
nie in the Tech office. 
Associate editorship of 
this magazine, secretary- 
ship of Mu San, ASCE, 
IHinois Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and chair- 
manship of the Parade 
: Committee for the | SEE 
fs i Weekend claim her extra 
time beyond studies. 


engi- 


make provisions for such additions by 
the exercise of a few simple rules and 
by a basic knowledge of certain pro- 
cedures required to attain such aesthetic 
features. 

For a building to follow some excep- 
tionally decorative scheme, the overall 
design must be coordinated and roughed 
out by an architect. The modernistic 
approach of the painting and sculptur- 
ing of the concrete within such a build- 
ing comes under the interior decorating 
profession. However, it is necessary for 
the engineer to be familiar with the 
fundamental steps of such interior de- 
sign if he is to make provisions for such 
plans in his own structural details. 


Wall Finishes 


Walls of great height in monolithic 
concrete follow one or the other of two 
popular motifs: one requires concrete 
with a perfectly smooth finish, and the 
other calls for a surface with the tex- 
ture of wood. To obtain the latter, the 
forms are constructed of thoroughly- 
wetted, coarsely-cut, undressed lumber. 
The concrete is proportioned for a high 
degree of plasticity to obtain the heavy 
imprints from the wood grains of the 
forms. Very smooth surfaces, on the 
other hand, require a high quality of 
finished lumber for the formwork and 
careful placing of the concrete. 

“Painted” concrete on which appear 
murals, stenciled designs, or art of a 
similar nature, is pretreated by a spe- 
cial process. After setting and a proper 

(Continued on page 16) 


Blarney Stone Discovered! 


Dean W. L. Everitt displays the original Blarney Stone at the scene of its 
discovery. The Stone was later put away in his office vault for safe-keep- 
ing. (Photo by Bob Hansen) 


GEYSER LEAD TO DISCOVERY 


URBANA, Ill, Feb. 9—(FP)—“Erin 
Go Bragh—Flush ye Boneyard.” 

These words of reputed ancient Gaelic 
script were the cause of one of the most 
supernatural incidents that has over oc- 
curred at the University of Illinois. 

Eye-witnesses at the scene of the inci- 
dent gave vivid and stirring accounts of 
the event. According to the general 
version, a series of explosions today 
shattered the quiet of the campus (save 
for the shuffling feet of registering grad- 
uate students) at 4:00 p. m., C. S. T. 
Coming out of their respective buildings 
onto Burrill Avenue, spectators next 
heard an ominous rumbling emanate 
from the Boneyard Creek between Tal- 
bot Laboratory and the Electrical En- 
gineering Building. Suddenly there ap- 
peared from the Boneyard bed, between 
the pedestrian bridge and the truck 
service bridge into the E. E. Building, 
a tall geyser of spray and water that 
shot 20 feet into the air. 

The geyser, from all accounts, was 
a bright kelly green color that dyed the 
Boneyard as it fell back to the stream 
bed. 

(For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the Boneyard is a small stream that 


wends its way through the heart of the 
Engineering College at the University, 
and continues down through the city of 
Urbana in an easterly direction until 
it meets the Vermilion and Wabash 
rivers a number of miles away. Ac- 
cording to recently established bacterio- 
logical and chemical analyses, the Bone- 
yard is reported to be contaminated. 
Steps towards its purification have been 
taken by a joint committee of the towns 
of Urbana and Champaign in hiring en- 
gineering firms to make an estimate and 
survey of the work necessary for com- 
plete sanitation of the creek bed. Lat- 
est reports indicate that engineering 
and construction action will very soon 
give the Boneyard a “New Smell.”) 
During the ensuing commotion caused 
by the initial explosions, a large crowd 
of faculty and students gathered on the 
Burrill Avenue bridge for a closer 
glimpse of the unknown phenomena. 
Borrowing hip boots from the E. E. 
Building storeroom, two electrical engi- 
neering graduate students, Bob Bruce 
and Dick Campbell, heroically slid down 
the embankment to investigate the cause 
of the geyser, which, by the time of their 
arrival, had abated to a thin trickle. 


Probing on the creek bottom, they soon 
uncovered and lifted up for the crowd’s 
inspection a medium-sized stone with 
an inscription in heiroglyphic letters. 

Dr. W. L. Everitt, Dean of the College 
of Engineering, received the stone after 
their return climb. Closely examining 
the stone, his face registered various 
expressions of increduality, amazement 
and happiness; then he made the start- 
ling announcement that this stone dug 
from the bottom of the Boneyard, was 
none other than the genuine Blarney 
Stone of the good St. Patrick, patron 
saint of all engineers! 

This deduction, he explained, he had 
made from an interpretation of the 
ciphers on the rock face, which were 
of a lost Gaelic tongue characteristic 
of the era 700 to 800 A. D., the approxi- 
mate time of the life of St. Pat. 

An acknowledged authority of ancient 
languages, Dean Everitt translated the 
first part of the inscription, “Erin Go 
Bragh,” as “St. Pat was the first engi- 
neer.” The second phrase, he explained, 


The St. Pat's geyser sends a twenty 
foot column of green water up in 
the air at the location of the dis- 
covery of the Blarney Stone. (Photo 
by Bob Hansen) 


was written in a form of very early 
Anglo-Saxon and needed no translation. 
This, he also claimed, confirmed many 
of the rumors and legends in the Cham- 
paign-Urbana vicinity that the Boneyard 
was contaminated for centuries before 
the discovery and exploration of North 
America. “Flush ye Boneyard” apparent- 
ly referred to a cleanup campaign in- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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“Faith an’ b’gorry, an’ tis th’ day o’ 
St. Patrick, th’ protector of ivry son of 
an engineer that iver flunked out of a 
Physics 104 final. Aye, ’tis th’ day when 
th’ fightin’ words, “Erin Go Bragh,” 
ring out throughout ivry engineerin’ 
campus from th’ cold state o’ Wash- 
ington down to th’ tip o’ sunny Florida. 


“Th years ha’ come an’ gone, an’ 
still me leprechauns are spreadin’ th’ 
true gospel around th’ land. It’s been 
a long time since th’ engineerin’ boys 
at Missouri adopted me for th’r patron 
saint on me March 17 birthday back in 
th’ year 1903. Aye, th’ likes o’ thim 
adoptin’ th’ likes o’ me! An’ as if I 
didn’t have enough work to do bein’ th’ 
patron saint o’ th’ Shamrock Isle an’ 
me Irish people all over th’ world! 

“Faith, an’ I can still see that day 
in 1903 as clearly as I see me curlin’ 
nylon beard (present of a Chem E. that 
I helped out of Chem 344). A handful 
of student engineers were a’talkin’ in 
th’ classroom by th’mselves and were 


The following bit of poetry was written 
by J. S. Crandell, Professor of Highway En- 
gineering and first appeared in the April, 
1934, Technograph. 


ERIN GO BRAGH 


‘Twas in Missouri in nineteen three 
On St. Patrick's anniversary 

That the Engineers miraculously found 
A mystic stone beneath the ground 

A legend on its face it bore 

That puzzled scholars by the score. 
No pundit from L. A. and S. 

Could make it out, or even guess 
The meaning hidden in those words 
Irrational as logs and surds. 

They made a dozen grave faux pas 
Trying to translate “Erin Go Bragh.” 
A scientific volunteer 

Deciphered “Pat was an Engineer.” 
And thus the words that seemed so wild 
Were plain to even a P. E. child. 


And yet there was no one who knew 
Just what that stone was—how it grew 
In old Missouri's stoneless dirt 
Undeciphered and quite inert 

Until that Engineer found out 

That Pat had heen a darned good scout. 
And now there’s never a building boom 
Without St. Pat dispelling the gloom 

That ordinarily falls to the lot 

Of the Engineer who surveyed the plot, 
Or drained the meadow, or built the bridge, 
Or ran the highway along the ridge, 

Or played with amperes, ohms, or volts, 
Or figured pitches of threads on bolts, 

Or messed around in colloidal clay, 

Or worked out problems for pitiful pay, 
Or married a wife he couldn't please 

With mathematics or calories. 


And now, St. Pat, so well you've done 
That a niche in Heaven you have won 
The pathway of the student throng 

Is rough and thorny all along; 

Tis oft beset with kinks and quirks 
In spite of all your noble works. 

The students would be better off 

If Life’s dark blinders they could doff. 
And so, St. Pat, I give you now 

This radiant halo for your brow. 
Twill light the pathway of our School, 
That Engineers may brightly rule. 
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Boneyard Buddies, here's the 
BLARNEY FROM ST. PAT 


As Told by the Old Gent Himself 


resentin’ th’ world in general and th’r 
studies in pertiklar. One o’ th’m, bein’ 
a true Irishman, up and sez that seein’ 
as how it’s me birthday, an’ seein’ as 
how I was such a good engineer (as 
well as th’ first), they should adopt 
me f’r th’r patron saint. 

“Begorrah, if they didn’t even dis- 
cover a blarney stone with th’ myste- 
rious heirogloopics, ‘Erin Go Bragh.’ 
Now they, bein’ true Irishmen an’ 
good engineers, knew th’t these words 
is very easily recognized as meanin’ St. 
Pat was the first engineer. 

“An’ so ’twas in me honor th’t they 
cut classes, burned books, paraded 
around town, got thoroughly pickled, 
thrown in jail, and just about kicked 
out o’ school. Thus began th’ first cele- 
bration o’ me birthday as Pat, the loyal 
patron saint o’ all engineers. 

“Since th’t time, the Mizzou engi- 
neers have been carryin’ on such shenan- 
igans in th’ best o’ tradition, but wi’ 
a mite less mule kickin’ th’n th’ first 
year. 

“Th’n it was that I swung me trusty 
shillelagh an’ beat th’ gospel into th’ 
brains o’ th’ good Badger engineers at 
Wisconsin, th’ Iowa. slide-rule  totin’ 
boys, th’ Minnesota engineers, an’ all 
other colleges an’ universities that boast- 
ed engineers. 

“Sure, an’ you're a-wonderin’ by this 
time whether I was th’ first engineer? 
Faith, I was! 

“When I first saw th’ light o’ day 
in 732 A. D., I little knew th’ host o’ 
adventures th’t awaited me upon th’ 
emerald shores o’ Ireland. When a lad 
o 16, pirates carried me away from 
bonny Scotland and I was sold into 
slavery (th’ beginnin’ 0’ any engineerin’ 
career) in me foster country where I 
lived seven years as a swineherd. 

“Th’n I began t’ realize me destiny 
was starred f’r somethin’ greater th’n 
a porkchop valet. I escaped to Europe, 
rapidly rose in the Church until I be- 
came a bishop, an’ returned to Ireland 
to continue my engineerin’ career. 

“Here, upon the complaints of my 
foster countrymen, I kicked out th’ 
Druids who somewhere had gotten th’ 
idea th’t they were better magicians 
than I. Th’n, b golly, I executed my 
first engineerin’ feat in casting out all 
th’ snakes from Ireland with me own 
ingenious unit, me trusty ‘worm drive’ 


gear. 


“T right soon discovered tht me 20 
fingers an’ toes were insufficient f’r 
th’ many computations I had to figure; 
so right th’n an’ there I tied two o’ 
me toothpicks together with a bit o’ 
string, uttered th’ magic words, ‘Fifty 
nine of th’ inverse colog o’ th’ square 
root 0’ minus one to th’ twenty-sixty 
power, and presto—th’ first slide rule. 


“Twas I that thought up th’ handy 
little gadget, th’ can opener; for, be- 
gorrah, I got tired o’ having me _ beer 
get warm while I took time t’ chisel 
a hole in th’ can wi’ me shillelagh. 
"Twas I th’t invented th’ match stick, 
for me toes get cold in th’ long Irish 
winters. Now I sit around all day bliss- 
fully givin’ meself an’ others hot feet. 
Aye, th’ list 0’ me inventions be long 
an’ weighty, as testified by that song 
writ in me honor, ‘St. Patrick was an 
Engineer.’ 

‘St. Patrick was an engineer, he was, 
he was, 

St. Patrick was an engineer, he was, 
he was, 

Oh, he invented th’ electric light 

So the engineer could bone all night, 

Erin Go Bragh, St. Patrick was an 
engineer. 

c 

For he invented the calculus 

And handed it down for us to cuss, 


‘ 


For he surveyed the Emerald Isle 


(Continued on page 26) 


ORLON.. 


The Amazing New Textile 


by Lynn Belford, Chem. °53 


Since the discovery of rayon, industry 
has been working to find newer and 
better synthetic textile fibers. The new- 
est major discovery of the synthetic fiber 
industry and possibly the most important 
yet is Orlon. 

In 1943 the employes of the Du Pont 
Company acetate yarn plant at Waynes- 
boro, West Virginia, began hearing 
rumors of a strange new product being 
studied in the laboratories there. As the 
research team grew, word got around 


Orlon has the public anxiously 
awaiting its entrance into the 
world of fabrics. A synthetic fiber, 
this polyacrylonitrile will help to 
replace the out-dated rayon. Not 
only are its wearing qualities 
among the best, but also industry 
will find many other uses for this 
extremely resistant fabric. 

This article tells of the develop- 
ment and possible uses of Orlon in 
a very easy-to-read manner and 
explains some of the technical 


characteristics of the strong fibers. 


that the product was a new wonder- 
synthetic; it was mysteriously referred 
to as “fiber A.” Six years after the re- 
search at Waynesboro had started, the 
stage of development was sufficient that 
the new material could be announced 
as a textile yarn and named “‘orlon.”’ 

Du Pont is now building an orlon 
plant at Camden, South Carolina, that 
is scheduled to begin commercial pro- 
duction late this year. When full-scale 
production is under way, it is estimated, 
the cost of orlon will fall somewhere 
between that of rayon and that of nylon. 
If it lives up to its laboratory tests, the 
new fabric will fill the immense price- 
performance gap between rayon and 
nylon. 

This should do a much-needed service 
to the American public, for rayon, while 
low in price, is also low in performance ; 
nylon, high in quality, is also high in 
price. It is understood, however, that 
orlon will not take the place of nylon 
and rayon, but will only supplement 
them. 


From the Ground to the Needle 


Orlon is made of the raw materials 
ot nylon—coal, air, and water—plus two 
others, natural gas and limestone. The 
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end product, orlon, is a polymer of 
acrylonitrile, the main ingredient of 
Buna-N synthetic rubber. Since great 
quantities of acrylonitrile will be pro- 
duced in the manufacture of orlon, the 
price of acrylonitrile will drop; thus the 
manufacture of orlon may have a good 
effect on the synthetic rubber industry. 

A possible process for the manufac- 
ture of acrylonitrile involves the follow- 
ing steps: 

(1) Limestone is heated in a kiln to 
yield lime: 
CaCO, > CaO + CO,; 

(2) Lime and coal are heated red-hot 
in a stream of nitrogen from the air: 
CaO + 30 + N,> 
Cal GN) CO- 

(3) The calcium cyanide is hydrolyzed 
to produce lime, which can be re-used, 

and hydrocyanic acid: 

Ca(CN), + H,O > 

CaO + 2HCN; 
(4+) Hydrocyanic acid and oxygen (from 
air) react with ethylene (from natural 
gas) to form acrylonitrile: 
HCN + C,H,+ 0, > 

H,O + CH,CHCN. 

The acrylonitrile is then polymerized. 
Polymerization is a process in which the 
molecules of a substance are joined to- 
gether (end to end in the orlon process ) 
to form large molecules having new 
chemical and physical properties. The 
polyacrylonitrile must be dissolved in a 
special solvent (such as a nitrophenol) 
to make a liquid mass. This mass is then 
extruded through spinnerets and_ is 
drawn as a filament through a solidify- 
ing bath. This smooth thread may be 
used to make a cloth resembling nylon, 
silk, or rayon. 

Another form of orlon, say Du Pont 
scientists, is indistinguishable from the 
finest wool in appearance and feel. This 
type is produced by running the smooth 
orlon thread through a machine which 
puts a series of kinks in it. The thread 
is then cut into one and one-half inch 
lengths. This form, called “staple,” can 
be processed by standard textile finish- 
ing methods. 

It's Tough 

Of the many superior qualities of or- 
lon, perhaps the most important is its 
strength. The tenacity of dry orlon is 
+.0 to +.8 grams per denier. (A denier 
is an expression of the fineness of a fiber 
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in terms of grams per nine thousand 
meters length). When wet, orlon de- 
creases in tenacity about 0.4 grams per 
denier. 

The orlon fiber has high strength at 
high temperatures. Taking the tenacity 
of orlon at 25°C as a basis, Du Pont 
testers found that the tenacity retained 
at a temperature of —40°C is 137.5 per 
cent; at 75°C, 83.5 per cent; at 100°C, 
73.3 per cent; at 125°C, 67.0 per cent; 
and at 150°C, 51-0 perscent 

When orlon is dry it will elongate 
from 16 to 21 per cent under pressure; 
when wet, from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Orlon has not only a high stretch 
resistance but also a good elastic recov- 
ery. It will recover 100 per cent from 
a two per cent stretch; 95 per cent from 
a four per cent stretch. 


Closely related to strength are abra- 


“ston resistance and flex life. Du Pont 


has conducted research to determine, in 
these aspects, the rating of orlon as com- 
pared with other textile fibers. Fabrics 
of three and one-half ounces weight 
were tested for abrasion resistance. It 
was found that orlon, while not so re- 
sistant as nylon, is more resistant than 
any other fiber. Nylon and orlon are 
in a class by themselves when flex life 
is under consideration. According to Du 
Pont research, orlon will fail after 
316,000 flexes; nylon, after 380,000; 
wool, after 44,000; silk, after 5,000; 
vicose rayon, after 2,500; and acetate 
rayon, after 200. With these data under 
consideration, it seems probable that an 
orlon fabric will last, under normal 
wear, about seven times as long as a 
comparable wool fabric. 


Defiant to Chemicals 


Exceptionally inert chemically, orlon 
resists degradation by many of the worst 
enemies of fabrics. No known fabric has 
absolute resistance to the action of ultra- 
violet light, a major component of sun- 
light. However, orlon has proved itself 
far superior to any other fabric in re- 
sisting outdoor exposure. 

In a test at Wilmington, Delaware, 
samples of several fabrics were subject- 
ed to constant outdoor exposure for two 
years. At the end of this period orlon 
had lost only 35 per cent of its original 
strength. In comparison, the fiber most 
nearly approaching orlon lost all its 
strength in one and one-half years. 

Chemicals of most sorts are remark- 
ably ineffective against orlon. Orlon dis- 
plays complete resistance to greases, oils, 
neutral salts, common solvents, and some 
acid salts. Its resistance to mineral acids 
is excellent; to weak alkalis, good. For 
example, at room temperature hydro- 
chloric acid of 20 per cent concentration 
produces no detectable deterioration of 
orlon for 49 days; 37 per cent concen- 
tration, for 9 days. Nitric acid of 20 
per cent concentration will start to at- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Well, here we are in the windy month 
of March. (What do you want to bet 
it rains half the time?) He poor under- 
nourished and insomnia suffering stu- 
dents have been back on Boneyard cam- 
pus for a month. You're reading “Bilge” 
because you hope to find something in- 
teresting. 

If you don’t like what you're reading 
here's what you can do: Send us any- 
thing that you think 1s worth spreading 
around. If it’s printable, we'll print it. 
What do we want? Anything—bright 
sayings, instructors’ blunders, achieve- 
ments, and the same kind of stuff you 
would like to read. 

You may write it up or just send us 
a clue. Either way, send your name, 
major, and class so we can give you 
credit. Bring it over or mail it to The 
Illinois Technograph, 2/3 Civil Engi- 
neering Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


FLUSH THE BONEYARD 


¥* * 


In machine lab, where the clock- 
punching routine is dearly appreciated, 
an M.E. was setting up a thread cutting 
job on a lathe when he discovered the 
lathe was not in operating order. He 
was assigned to another, another, and 
yet another but they were in similar con- 
dition. It wasn’t until the fifth lathe 
that he could do the job. 

When one punches a time clock, one 
expects the company to provide machin- 
ery that is at least in operational con- 
dition. 

* * ca 
FLusH Ye BONEYARD 
Refreshments, Yet 

Vanilla wafers with whipped cream 
toppings were served by Professor Au- 
drieth to the students in Chem 107 lec- 
ture. This amazing phenomenon is pos- 
sibly explained by the fact that the 
whipped cream was the product of a 
rather ingenious process. Nitrous oxide 
is compressed in a container with cream 
and when the pressure is released the 
cream comes out ready-whipped. 
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This may seem to be a rather new 
idea but G. Frederick Smith, professor 
of chemistry, developed and patented the 
process about 15 years ago and it has 
been in general use ever since. 


This little ditty comes from a lab in 
Chem Annex. 
Little Ion 
Little ion in my flask, 
Do you mind much if I ask 
What your name is, little ion? 
Can’t you see you've got me cryin’? 
Can’t you see me growing weaker 
As you sit there in my beaker? 
Ain’t you got no heart at all? 
Don’t you care if I flunk qual? 
You could stop my endless tryin’ 
To find your name out, little ion. 
You could end all my confusion 
If you would come out of solution. 
—Anonymous 


FrusH YE BONEYARD 
3k oo 
Helpful Definitions of Phrases 
Commonly Found in Physics Books 
Should be of interest — unnecessary 
boredom 


Beyond the scope of this book 
author 


lazy 


Reasonable definition—explanation of 
an unknown in incomprehensible gibber- 
ish 

It is apparent that—true for one 
who has taken the course before 

It follows that—should not preceed, 
but logically might 

We know that—author has an idea 

It is obvious that—it is clear to the 
author 

It is clear that-—author not sure, but 
it seems right 

One might expect that—introduction 
to anything imaginable 

May readily calculate—only requires 
ten hours of concentration with files, 
slide-rule, and library references 

Incidentally—used to introduce use- 
less information added to fill space 
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author saw it after 


It 1s readily seen 
a few days 

A little consideration—work on it a 
couple of days 

In other words—utter confusion re- 
iterated 

Trivial—a property of anything that 
is unexplainable 


Contributed by 
John Huber, Ag.E., “52 


We 


FrusH YE BoNEYARD 


Thomas A. Murrell, associate profes- 
sor of electrical engineering, recently re- 
ceived a citation for assisting the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 
He aided in establishing a guide plan 
for the development and implementation 
of a system of air navigation and traffic 
control. The plan will facilitate safe and 
unlimited aircraft operations under all 
weather conditions. 

The RTCA, located in Washington, 
D. C., was awarded the 1948 Collier 
trophy for developing the guide plan. 
Murrell became interested in the RTCA 
research subject two and one-half years 
ago when he was a consultant in the 
office of the Secretary of War. 


“Looks like rain today,’ said the 
milkman as he poured the customary 
quart of milk. 

“Tt always does,’ replied the house- 
wife, compressing her lips with cold sig- 
nificance. 


“My boy,” said the businessman to 
his son, ‘there are two things that are 
vitally necessary if you are to succeed 
in business.” 

“What are they, dad?” 

“Honesty and sagacity.” 

“What is honesty?” 

‘“Always—no matter what happens, 
no matter how adversely it may affect 
you—always keep your word once you 
have given it.” 

“And sagacity?” 

“Never give your word 


” 


Wt 
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The Engineering Honoraries and Societies 


by Don Rhea, E.E. °53 and Don Horton, Gen.E. °53 


ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


This month will see the successful 
results of two of Engineering Council’s 
ambitious projects. Close cooperation be- 
tween the I SEE and St. Pat’s Ball 
committees insures a_ terrific weekend 
with an even greater climax. 

If the usual Chambana weather gives 
way to sunshine, the Boneyard campus 
will be thronged to capacity. Guests 
from throughout the state may deplete 
the supply of 10,000 printed programs. 

A couple of publicity bugs have done 
bang-up jobs for the engineers’ own 
weekend. Despite conflicts with final 
exams, Bob Friedman, Ch.E. °50, ar- 
ranged for personal contacts at 60 state 
high schools. I SEE information and 
college bulletins, Careers in Engineering, 
were given to engineering students who 
were willing to give personal pep-talks 
at home-town high schools between se- 
mesters. 

Connie Minnich, C.E. ’51, kept busy 
between semesters making arrangements 
for St. Pat’s Ball publicity. Her hard 
work and persistence in surmounting all 
difficulties to carry through an original 
idea mark Connie as a true disciple of 
St. Pat. May he look down and bless 
her slide rule for ever and ever. 

George Reihmer, Arch.E. ’50, did a 
swell job of art work for the I SEE 
posters and program cover. His partici- 
pation typifies the whole spirit of the 
I SEE and St. Pat’s committees—an 
engineer can do the job and do it right! 
The originality, far-sighted planning, 
and hard work—all by the students— 
have been the most inspiring feature of 
all committee work. 

Preparing the I SEE program was no 
small task, but Dick Choronzy, M.E. 
‘51, did it admirably. His experience on 
the Technograph was a big help, but in 
addition, Dick acquired a thorough re- 
spect for editorial procedure. 

Directing Council activities this  se- 
mester are Dick Myers, president, Don 
Savage, vice president, Jim Bienias, sec- 
retary, and Dan Keefe, treasurer. 


7s Nats bik Od Oe 

This semester’s president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers is Wil- 
liam T. Bristow, senior civil engineering 
student. 

The other officers of the University’s 
student chapter were announced by Don 
R. Anderson, retiring president. They 
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are: James W. Asbury, vice president ; 
Charles C. Swenson, secretary; William 
P. Gillespie, Engineering Council repre- 
sentative; and Donald Stewart, repre- 
sentative for architectural engineering. 


[ben Bis hee 


“All the world is a showroom; and 
all the people in it, salesmen.”” This was 
the theme of a speech to the student 
chapter by C. I. Schneider, sales mana- 
ger of the Electro Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Chicago. 

One of the points that he emphasized 
was that sales and engineering are one 
and the same. He said, ‘““We need sales- 
wise engineers as well as laboratory-wise 
engineers.” 

Many top ideas and systems used in 
industries today, he said, were conceived 
in the minds of salesmen. The day is 
past when sales jobs were given to men 
who could do nothing else. Mr. Schneid- 
er recalled that Napoleon said, ““There’s 
a major’s baton in every private’s knap- 
sack,’ and adapted this to the present 
day with ‘““There’s an executive’s job in 
every salesman’s brief case.”’ 

The out-dated definition of the sales- 
man, one who persuades you to buy 
something you don’t want at a price 
too high, he said, has given way to the 
new version of one who provides prod- 
ucts that won’t come back from custom- 
ers that will. 


AGE: S. 

An original float, typifying the found- 
ry industry, will represent the AFS in 
the I SEE parade March 31. The plan 
was enthusiastically accepted by AFS 
members at their final meeting last se- 
mester. The following men were elected 
for this semester’s offices: 

Chairman—James Garman 

Vice Chairman—Burten Ames 

Senior Council Representative 
Rohr 

Junior Council Representative—Paul 
Smith 

Corresponding Secretary—Dale Best- 
erfield 

Recording Secretary—John Rice 

Treasurer—William Ellenberger 

Assistant Treasurer—David Day 

Program Chairman—Meerrill Zinser. 

Merrill Zinser has arranged an im- 
pressive list of speakers for this semester. 
They include Mr. Gregg of the Whit- 
ing Corporation; J. M. Dunbeck, na- 
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tional secretary of AFS; Elmer Braun, 
supervisor of GM foundry at Danville; 
and Chet Nass, foundry executive. 


ASD les 


At the January 10 meeting of the 
ASAE the following men were chosen 
to the various positions: 

President—Harold S. Brandenburg 
. Vice President—Edwin J. Monke 

Secretary—Wayne E. Hartman 

Engineering Council Representative— 
Errol D. Rodda 

Scribe—John R. Huber 

Arrangements committee chairman— 
David C. Ralston 

Arrangements committee—Donald L. 
Brakensiek, Donald T. Hemmingsen, 
and Dale J. Henry 

The cold barren third floor of the 
Agricultural Engineering Building was 
transformed into a modern display room 
for Farm and Home Week last month. 
Several of the ambitious ag engineers 
sacrificed part of the semester vacation 
to make the lunch stand a big success. 

In the spare corners of the third floor, 
study rooms for graduate students are 
being built. If fellow engineers could 
see these rooms our graduate school 
might be overcrowded. 

The ASAE members are working 
hard on the yearbook because it may 
bring the FEI award for the student 
branch this year. This annual award is 
given to the outstanding student chapter 
of the ASAE by the Farm Equipment 


Institute. 


CHI EPSILON 


Dean W. L. Everitt gave an interest- 
ing after-dinner address about television 
at the recent initiation banquet of Chi 
Epsilon, civil engineering honorary fra- 
ternity. The banquet was preceded by 
the formal initiation of 29 new mem- 
bers. 

The banquet was rather unique in 
that the food was good and sufficient in 
amount to appease everyone’s appetite. 
Banquets of past experience recall to 
mind the fellow who rushed into Joe’s 
Hamburger Emporium one evening in 
full dress suit and said, ‘Hurry up, Joe. 
Give me a steak. I’m already late for 
the banquet.” 

The Dean’s speech was even more 
unique in the fact that it was interesting 
enough to keep everyone awake after 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PROF. THOMAS BARON 


Gingerly stepping over a pipe wrench, 
a bunch of couplings, a two-foot stack 
of magazines and an overturned bench, 
Professor Thomas Baron of the Chemi- 
cal Engineering Department entered 
213 C. E. H. His 8:00 p. m. appear- 
ance was in answer to a mad call made 
for a deadline interview before the 
March Tech went to press. 

He patiently waited while one per- 
son made a phone call and another 
swept trash off a nearby desk and two 
chairs. Seated at last for his interview, 
he quietly answered rapid-fire questions 
about his life, profession, and interests. 

Born February 15, 1921, in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, Professor Baron attend- 
ed the Verboezy Gymnasium until his 
departure for America in 1939. When 
the time came for a decision about his 
future profession, he felt that chemical 
engineering was one of the least special- 
ized fields in which sciences of every 
nature could be applied. From that 
time, Professor Baron began his climb 
into a thus-far remarkable career of sci- 
entific research and teaching. 

His first step in this direction was 
enrollment at DePaul University, and 
he later switched to the University of 
Illinois. Graduation with a B.S. in 


chemical engineering in 1943 was fol- 


PROF. THOMAS BARON 
lowed by a year of work for National 
Varnished Products Company. ‘Then, 
like countless other engineers who trad- 
ed their slide rules for guns for the 
duration of the war, he served in the 
Chemical Warfare Division as an in- 
structor in the weapon section. 
Returning to the University for grad- 
uate study in 1946, Professor Baron 
obtained his Ph.D. in two years of heav- 
ily concentrated — study. During this 
time, he also held a research assistant- 
ship with the University Experiment 
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Introducing... 


By Connie Minnich, C.E.°51 
and Bob Giffrow, EK. °?52 


Station, a teaching assistantship, and a 
Standard Oil fellowship. He received 
his assistant professorship in September, 
1949, and is at present teaching  stoi- 
chiometry, unit operations, and chemical 
engineering calculations. 

In the short time that he has been on 
the teaching staff, Professor Baron’s 
quiet, kind manner, his ready assistance 
to individual students, and his remark- 
able teaching methods have won him 
respect and admiration from his  stu- 
dents, which they expressed by voting 
him the best chemical engineering in- 
structor in the Effective Teaching Con- 
test held last April. 


The heaviest part of Dr. Baron’s 
present job is the research he is direct- 
ing which, as he explains it, involves 
the study of the “aspects of fluid me- 
chanics which affect the transfer of heat, 
mass, and momentum in turbulent 
fields.” Investigation of the behavior of 
jets and the flow of two-phase liquids 
are typical of the projects now under- 
way. 

Although Dr. Baron’s professional 
and scientific research have brought him 
membership in Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi, 
Pha Uambda U psiloneandeAlIChE, 
his outside interests run to the cultural 
channels of literature, music, and paint- 
ing, and in his undergraduate days, 
Cosmopolitan Fraternity. Of great im- 
portance in his life is his family—his 
wife, Marge, and his little daughter, 


Jill aged 3. 


HOWARD F. BURNETT 


From Springfield, Illinois, comes 
Howard F. Burnett, an active senior 
aeronautical engineer. Howard came to 
the University as a transfer student from 
Western State Teachers College in 
1947, and has since participated in num- 
erous activities. These include the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Glider Club—of 
which he had the distinction of being 
the first president—and the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. He is also presi- 
dent of Gamma Alpha Rho, an aero- 
nautical honorary society. 

Howard’s route through college has 
been rather devious, however. After 
graduation from Waverly High School, 
he attended Western for one semester ; 
but he interrupted his college career in 
1943 to serve as a naval fighter pilot. 
Upon his discharge in 1946, he returned 


to Western for one year before trans- 
ferring to the University in 1947. 
Howard is putting to good use the 
experience gained while he was a fighter 
pilot, and is now a part-time flight in- 
structor here at the University. Looking 
toward his future, he has also applied 


HOWARD F. BURNETT 


to the NACA—National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics—for the position 
of test pilot after graduation from col- 
lege. 


Shorty, as Howard is called by his 
friends, has two hobbies with which he 
spends much of his spare time: tropical 
fish and photography. 

But a new diversion has been added! 
Married in April of 1946, Howard has 
very recently become the proud father 
of a baby girl. 


ALAN M. HALLENE 


A prominent general engineering stu- 
dent here is Alan M. Hallene. Al, presi- 
dent of Acacia Fraternity, has been ac- 
tively involved in many extra-curricular 
activities during his two and one-half 
years at the University. During his soph- 
omore year he was president of the sec- 
ond regimental band and was also a 
member of the football band. He is now 
secretary of the ASME. 

Al was born in Moline, Illinois, where 
he has spent the greater part of his life. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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In the Spirit of St. Pat... 


A thought-provoking question was recent- 
ly asked in a senior design class: “Do the 
open house exhibits directly concern many of 
us guys?” 


The question was well answered by the 
instructor but not by many of the students. 
The majority felt that “it won’t concern me; 
I'll be too busy with this big design problem 
to worry about displays for the enjoyment 
and education of others. The only thing that 
concerns me now is getting out in June and 
getting a good job.” 


Just how prevalent is this disgustingly self- 
ish and apathetic attitude? Have we no inter- 
est in doing anything beyond the essential ? 
Have we even any interest in the essential ? 


Our families, friends, and neighbors have 
invested millions in this institution; we're 
here to gain a valuable education; we've hired 
experts to give us instruction. Yet we defy all 
their teaching efforts! 


We're proud of our engineering societies, 
honoraries, and the Engineering Council; we 
would hate to have any of them disbanded. 
Yet how many of us are actively contributing 
to the constructive programs of these organi- 
zations? Not only is our contribution woeful- 
ly insufficient, but our mere attendance at 
meetings is lax. After officers of one of our 
larger societies made extensive arrangements 
to accommodate 150 members at its first meet- 
ing this semester, only 20 students bothered 
to attend. 


Likewise most of the members of our hon- 
oraries are content to wear their keys and 
mention the honor on job applications. 


Organization officers and the Engineering 
Council are striving hard to promote interest 
and activity on the Boneyard Campus and are 
meeting yawning faces asking, ‘““What’s in it 
for mer” 


The world 1s full of willing people; some 
willing to work, others willing to let them. 


Are we too lazy to show a bit of initiative 
and really do things? Will we be two-legged 
animals until we graduate and thereafter or 
can we muster enthusiasm and exert a bit of 
energy? Goethe put it well when he said, 
“Energy will do anything that can be done in 
this world; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities will make a two-legged ani- 
mal a man without it.” 


That trite expression, “You don’t get any- 
thing out unless you put something in,” ap- 
plies to our educational experience as well as 
many other facets of life. Let’s be alive! Let’s 
dare to do—and let’s do it with a fervent 
spirit! Every production of genius must be 
the product of enthusiasm. 


If we want our dreams to come true, 
we've got to wake up with a determined 
enthusiasm. Rupert Hughes said, “A deter- 
mined soul will do more with a rusty monkey- 
wrench than a loafer will accomplish with all 
the tools in a machine shop.”’ 


Have we not each a hill to climb? 

A path ascending to a place sublime? 
Have we not each a bridge to cross? 
Can faltering souls find ought but loss? 


How can weak hearts e’er attain to great 
heights ? 

Can they advance to the fore and put up good 
fights ? 

How can we will when the spirit is weak ? 

Shall we idly dream till destruction is bleak ? 


Be daring, be brave, there’s a job to do! 
The task is e’er calling, the job is for pou. 
You've got to wake up, start this and do that. 
And let’s have some action in the Spirit of 
St. ate 
—R. L. H. 
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ewsworthy N 


What's the 
difference? 


$2,500,000 a year! 


Both hands hold terminations used in tele- 
phone dial switching equipment. They look 
pretty much alike — but let’s see about that ! 


The termination at left is made by the old 
method. Insulation is stripped off the wire. 
The wire is twisted around the brass terminal, 
then fastened to it with a soldering iron. That 
had to be done on millions and millions of 
connections each year. 


The termination at right is made by a new 
machine process developed by engineers at 
Western Electric—manufacturing unit of the 


ASUNI TCO FAL ESB ELL 


Engineering problems are many and varied at 
Western Electric, where manufacturing telephone 
equipment for the Bell System is the primary job. 
Engineers of many kinds—electrical, mechanical, 


Bell System. One type of machine separates 
the brass connectors from a “strip” and accu- 
rately positions each on an insulator to which 
groups of 10 are fastened by eyeleting. An- 
other machine places 20 wires in the proper 
position on two sets of 10 connectors, drives 
two small pyramidal shaped points through 
the insulation into the wire and crimps the 
brass around the wire, making a good, solid 
electrical connection. The whole job now is 
done in one-tenth the time. 


This improvement will add $2,500,000 a 
year to the vast amount Western Electric 
engineers are saving the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem through manufacturing economies. Year 
after year they look for — and find — ways to 
make telephone equipment better and at lower 
cost. Their savings help Bell Telephone com- 
panies to keep rates as low as they are. 


This machine, developed by Western Electric engineers, 
assembles dial switching terminations automatically at the 
rate of 400 per minute. 


for Engineers 


industrial, chemical, metallurgical—are con- 
stantly working to devise and improve machines 
and processes for production of highest quality 
communications equipment. 
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CONCRETE... 

(Continued from page 7) 
curing period, the concrete is thorough- 
ly dried to prevent moisture injury; 
coated with zinc sulphate solution to 
neutralize free lime; pore-filled with a 
primer of boiled linseed oil; stained ; 
and then stencilled with the main de- 
sign. Once the stain has dried, the de- 
sign can be filled in with paints of any 
desired hue. A final thin coat of shellac 
will give a glazed surface. 


Concrete Formwork 


Another new important development 
in architectural concrete is the design 
of the formwork, which has become a 
precise phase of construction detailing. 
The pressure for which the form is de- 
signed is influenced by three principal 
factors: method of placing (hand, vibra- 
tion, etc.) ; rate of filling forms; and 
temperature of concrete. For general 
use, Douglas fir and longleaf Southern 
yellow pine have been found to be the 
best all-around lumber. 

The wood, as it comes to the con- 
tractor, is first graded for form lumber. 
For the especially smooth surfaces, four- 
inch tongue-and-groove boards are used. 
For the more ordinary. surfaces, five- 
inch boards are used; and where a 
heavy wood imprint is desired, ten-inch 


boards make joint lines and impressions 
very pronounced by their “cupping” 
tendency when they warp. To obtain 
the smoothest surface possible, the in- 
sides of the forms are lined with ply- 
wood or tempered Presdwood nailed in 
place with very fine tacks. Elaborate 
ornamentation in concrete is obtained 
by preparing special molds from the 
architect’s special wood-trim details. 
These special molds may be of plaster, 
metal, or wood, depending upon the de- 
tail of the ornamentation and the local 
cost. 


‘Cold’ Jointing 


Another operation of great import- 
ance in the placing of architectural con- 
crete is the use of construction joints, 
or “cold” joints as they are called. 
Since the success or failure of this con- 
crete depends upon its finished appear- 
ance, random construction joints can 
ruin the face of a monolithic concrete 
wall. These joints are the points at 
which the pouring of concrete is stopped 
for one day and where it is resumed 
the next. Provision for these joints can 
be made in two ways: the joints may 
be made as inconspicious as possible by 
locating them along the natural hori- 
zontal breaks in a building, such as the 
sills and the heads of windows; or they 
may be made prominent and an archi- 


partners in creating 


K & E drafting instruments, equipment and materials 


have been partners of leading engineers for 8] years 


in shaping the modern world. So extensively are these 


products used by successful men, it is self-evident that 


K & E has played a part in the completion of nearly 
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Drafting, Reproducion, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
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every American engineering project of any magnitude. 
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tectural feature of the building, serving 
to break the verticality of the structural 
design. In the latter case, such joints 
may be emphasized by  deeply-cut 
wedges. 


Uses of Architectural Conerete 


In practice, architectural concrete has 
been extensively employed in the design 
of many city sewage and 


water-works 


Simply supported deck girder spans 
carry Chicago Avenue over Des- 
plaines River in Cook County, Ill. 
(Courtesy of the Portland Cement 
Association) 


plants for its low cost and the impres- 
sion of cleanliness it gives to the ob- 
servers. Due to this fact, many munici- 
pal and water supply districts are be- 
coming showplaces for tourists and visi- 
tors who formerly regarded sanitation 
processes as great conveniences but ob- 
noxious sights. The clean lines of these 
plants are obtained through a simple 
design of a dense and smooth concrete 
surface made by mechanical vibration 
and fine rubbing with carborundum 
while still wet. 


In the way of bridge design, the con- 
tinuous reinforced concrete bridge lends 
itself particularly well to the fine sym- 
metric lines of architectural concrete 
design. It has been only within recent 
years that the design of an indetermi- 
nate structure of this nature has been 
facilitated by the use of new diagrams, 
tables, and methods of computation. A 
great reduction in deck depth and great- 
er facilities for future widening render 
the continuous span more economical 
as well as more beautiful than the old 
types of through bridges. 

The .design of architectural concrete 
differs in no way from the ordinary 
standards of proportioning. However, 
new construction methods, are comin 

(Continued on page 18) 
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New and shorter big screen 16-inch kinescope developed by RCA scientists. 


Fioblem: shrink the television tube, but keep the picture big £ 


Some rooms accommodate grand 
pianos; a small spinet is right for 
others. Until recently, much the same 
rule held true for television receivers. 
Your choice of screen sizes was largely 
governed by room space. 


Now the space problem has been 
whipped by RCA scientists, who have 
shortened the length of 16-inch television 
“picture tubes” more than 20%! All the 
complex inner works—such as the sensi- 
tive electron gun that “paints” pictures on 
the screen—have been redesigned to op- 
erate at shorter focus, wider angle. Even 
a new type of faceplate glass, Filterglass, 
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has been developed for RCA’s 16-inch 
Peer : : 
picture tubes—on principles first investi- 
gated for television by RCA. 


Filterglass, incorporating a light-absorbing 
material, improves picture quality by cut- 
ting down reflected room light . . . and by re- 
ducing reflections inside the glass faceplate 
of the kinescope tube itself. Result: richer, 
deeper black areas and greater contrast in 
the television picture! 

* ok 

See the newest advances in radio, televi- 
sion, and electronics in action at RCA Exhi- 
bition Hall, 86 West 49th St., New York. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y. 


Continue your education 
with pay—at RCA 


Graduate Electrical Engineers: RCA 
Victor—one of the world’s foremost manu- 
facturers of radio and electronic products 
—offers you opportunity to gain valuable, 
well-rounded training and experience at 
a good salary with opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Here are only five of the many 
projects which offer unusual promise: 


@ Development and design of radio re- 
ceivers (including broadcast, short wave 
and FM circuits, television, and phono- 
graph combinations ). 

© Advanced development and design of 
AM and FM broadcast transmitters, R-F 
induction heating, mobile communications 
equipment, relay systems. 

@ Design of component parts such as 
coils, loudspeakers, capacitors. 

© Development and design of new re- 
cording and producing methods. 

@ Design of receiving, power, cathode 
ray, gas and photo tubes. 

Write today to National Recruiting Divi- 
sion, RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 
Also many opportunities for Mechanical 
and Chemical Engineers and Physicists. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader tn Radio — First tn Television 
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CONCRETE ... 
(Continued from page 16) 


into. common practice that are well 


adapted to all types of concrete. 


Prestressed Concrete 

One of these new practices is the 
much-talked-about prestressed concrete. 
It is hard to judge the merits of this 
new type of reinforcing, but experts 
seem to think its potentialities are un- 
limited. Prestressing was incorporated 
in a concrete girder bridge that is now 
under construction in Fairmount Park 
in Philadelphia, Pa. On this one bridge, 
whose final cost will be $800,000, a 
saving of $300,000 was made through 
the use of the prestressed design. Origi- 
nal plans had called for a stone-faced 
arch bridge, the only type of design 
well-adapted to that particular location. 

Calculations on the Philadelphia 
bridge (the first prestressed bridge in 
the United States) indicated that a 
prestressed beam is about four times as 
strong as a regular beam of the same 
size. In the normal reinforced concrete 
beam, horizontal and vertical shear 
stresses create diagonal tension that 
must be resisted by shear reinforcing. 
In prestressed reinforced concrete beams, 
the wire reinforcing has been previously 
drawn to a desired stress, so that the 
entire cross-section is in a state of com- 
pression, with all the shear reinforcing 


eliminated. Credit for this type of de- 
sign is given to Professor Gustave Mag- 
nel of the University of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, who mapped the fundamental 
design for the Philadelphia bridge, and 
to the French engineer, Eugene Freys- 
sinet. 

The principal method used to pre- 
stress these beams is based on the use 
of a thermoplastic material which coats 
and adheres to the reinforcing rods with 
the strength of concrete itself. In the 
first steps, this reinforcing is set and 
placed in the forms and the concrete 
is poured. Before the initial set, the 
rods are heated by passing an electric 
current through them, the bonding ma- 
terial melts, and the rods extend of their 
own accord through expansion. These 
rods are then anchored and drawn so 
that after the final set, the thermo- 
plastic material has cooled and reestab- 
lished a firm unbreakable bond. 


Vacuum Concrete 


Another construction procedure that 
has been used successfully in conjunc- 
tion with this prestressing method is 
the use of vacuum concrete. Advantages 
of this material, as explained by the ad- 
vertisers, are a high initial strength in 
compression, a high degree of imperme- 
ability, and an extremely smooth finish. 
The proportioning of the concrete pro- 
ceeds in the normal way, except for the 


fact that after a certain amount of set, 
excess water that is not needed for 
hydration is drawn off from the con- 
crete and squeezed out by suction. Bene- 
fits from the use of this method are 
noticeable almost immediately: the 
three-day strength is increased almost 
100%, the five-day strength is equiva- 
lent to that of normal concrete at 28 
days, hardly any shrinkage occurs, and 
the resistance to freezing and thawing 
is increased several times. 

Concrete has thus turned from a 
rather cumbersome construction item 
into a vital, all-purpose building mate- 
rial. In having its plastic qualities so 
highly exploited, it may be possible and 
probable in the near future to pour a 
bridge out of a bottle. 


_ Give a woman an inch and she thinks 
she is a ruler. 


% * *% 


Judge: “Does the prisoner wish to 
challenge any of the jury?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘Well, I think I could 
beat up that little guy on the end.” 


% * % 


There is a nurse who is so conceited 
that when she takes her patient's pulse, 
she subtracts 10 beats for her personal- 
ity.. 


Engineering Students... 


You will find at the Co-Op Bookstore your needs 


in engineering and art supplies, stationery, text- 


books, and general reading. 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE 


The Bookstore Closest to Engineering Campus 
ON THE CORNER OF WRIGHT AND GREEN 
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How to help a gearmotor 
take care of its teeth 


To minimize wear on the teeth and to insure 
smooth, quiet operation, reduction gears in motors 
like this must be held in perfect mesh, no matter 
what the load. That’s one reason why engineers 
mount the gear shafts on Timken® tapered roller 
bearings. Timken bearings hold the shafts in accu- 
rate alignment. Gears are kept perfectly positioned, 
with each tooth meshing smoothly and carrying 
its full share of the load. 


we a i a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Gears mesh smoothly, 


| wear longer, with shafts IF a7 
a) 


® e a: 4 is 
on TIMKEN’ bearings dl yim 
lll 
Here is a typical gear-case countershaft showing is = sige 
a common method of mounting Timken bearings. i za 
Due to the line contact between the rolls and races, 200 is ISSA 
Timken bearings give the shaft maximum suppotrt. ——— -—H] — ae | 
There’s less chance of deflection under load. The = foo pose bay mI 
tapered bearing design takes both radial and thrust \in YH aad Was “4 
loads in any combination. End-movement of the a \Ngee 


shaft is kept to a minimum. Gears wear longer— ZLL4 
work better. 


Want to learn more 
about bearings? 


Some of the important engineering problems 
you'll face after graduation will involve bearing 


applications. If you’d like to learn more about 

TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS Timken bearings and how engineers use them, 
write today to The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. And don’t forget to clip this page 
for future reference. 


ae cee a fae some ast, mama named Seen eee Saree Smet a -=ae, an!|o SEAE GS , =uNNS 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER c> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 2 
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BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST -@- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ie 
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ORLON ° e e 
(Continued from page 10) 


tack orlon after 56 days; 40 per cent 
concentration, after +9 days. 

High temperatures must act for un- 
usually long periods of time to produce 
any degradation of orlon. Samples of 
orlon were exposed to hot air of various 
temperatures for definite periods of time. 
The tenacities before and after exposure 
were recorded. After exposure at 100°C 
and at 125°C the tenacities had actually 
been improved. At 150°C the first de- 
terioration was noticed after four days. 
Du Pont says that the deterioration 
would be even less in a gas more inert 
than air. 

Appealing Properties 

Many properties of orlon will appeal 
to the domestic consumer. Probably the 
most welcome of these properties will be 
its non-wrinkle tendencies. Besides being 
naturally wrinkle-resistant, orlon can be 
heat-set to give it a crease and more 
wrinkle resistance. Prospective users of 
orlon will be glad to learn that it has 
absolute resistance. to insects such as 
moths and to microorganisms such as 
mildew-producing fungi. Allergic indi- 
viduals should have no trouble with 
orlon, for exhaustive investigations have 
proven that neither orlon nor the poly- 


acrylonitrile from which it is made cause 
dermatitic or toxicological effects. 
W ater-Hater 

One property of orlon, its hydropho- 
bic tendency, is both desirable and 
troublesome. When orlon is water- 
absorption soaked, its moisture pickup 
is only two to three per cent. This qual- 
ity is favorable in preventing shrinkage 
and dirt pickup. In a water bath at 
100° C, orlon has a shrinkage of from 
zero to two and one-half per cent. The 
low moisture-absorptiveness prevents 
moisture-laden dirt from becoming im- 
bedded in the openings of the fabric. 
This property makes orlon resistant to 
many stains as well as to smoke, soot, 
and dust. Orlon’s hydrophobic quality 
also presents a difficulty—dyeing. Orlon 
will not ‘“‘take’’ most of the dyes used 
for coloring ordinary hydrophilic fibers. 
Du Pont reports that standard dyeing 
techniques with some acetate and basic 
colors yield pastel hues having excellent 
wash-fastness and average light-fastness. 
When used with a carrier (dyeing cata- 
lyst, ¢. g., meta-cresol at two per cent 
bath concentration) these dyes may pro- 
duce medium shades. Heavy shades can 
be obtained by dyeing orlon under fif- 
teen to twenty pounds steam pressure. 
Under this pressure certain other dyes 
may be used for surface coloring with 
special techniques. 


Printed orlon can be produced by the 
use of basic, acetate, and certain vat 
colors with ordinary processes and 
steam-pressure aging. 

Research is constantly under way; 
du Pont chemists and engineers expect 
to have perfected more satisfactory dye- 
ing processes by the time orlon is in 
commercial production. 

Fiber Comparison 

Many distinct types of orlon fabric 
may be made by varied methods of pro- 
duction and processing. All types of 
orlon, unlike nylon, have a_ warm, 
friendly feel. Because of its lightness, 
orlon has a covering power which no 
fabric, with the possible exception of 
nylon, can excel. The following table 
compares orlon’s physical characteristics 
of weight and shape with those of other 
fibers: 


Fiber Specific Gravity Cross Sec. 
Orlonr ae a es ES eas cee Dog Bone 
INVlOM 22 1.14 Smooth Round 
WV cole eee 1.32 Smooth Round 
A COLATE eee ee 3S ae Crenulated 

Round 
Cottonme se LS One Kidney 
Vascose 222... 1s yam Ser Crenulated 

Round 
Fiberglass .......... 2.56 Smooth Round 


Orlon will find many important uses 
in the industrial field. Because of its 
(Continued on page 22) 


WHY LUFKIN CHAIN TAPES ARE BETTER: 


LUFKIN Chrome-Clad ‘‘Super Hi-Way’’, 
and ‘‘Michigan’’ 


tiple coats of electroplating give a 


and corrosion resistant! Jet black figures 
fairly ‘‘pop out’’ in any light. Write Dept. 
EM for fascinating booklet, 
Story of Measurement’, 
to cover mailing and handling. 


THE LUFKIN 
RULE CO. 


Saginaw, Mich. * New York City ° 
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“*Pioneer’’ 
are better chain tapes. Heavy 


chrome plating over rust-resistant base and mul- 
hard, 
smooth, dull, chrome-white surface that’s wear 


“The Amazing 
enclose 10c (no stamps) } 


UE KIN vc: 


PRECISION TOOLS 


Barrie, Ontario 


U. of I. Drug Store 


Your Campus Drug Store 
and Bus Station 


Corner Wright and Green 


MAIL ORDERS 


Filled the Same Day 


Out of town engineers can depend 
Upon prompt service by ordering by 
mail. Describe your needs. 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
610 E. Daniel, Champaign 
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by H. A. BARTLING 
Manager, Electronics Section 
General Machinery Division 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Graduate Training Course 1927) 


Ce MANY near-miracles, actual, experi- 
mental or imaginary, are being at- 
tributed to electronics that it’s quite the 
glamour girl of the electrical industry. 
Working closely with 
this infant prodigy, we 
find it is indeed fascinat- 
ing and astonishingly 
versatile. We find, too, 
that it is a terrific work- 
er. Applying electronic 
principles to tough, 
matter-of-fact indus- 
trial jobs is the work of 
this section. 


H. A. BARTLING 


It rewards us with some really amazing 
success stories, and with abundant oppor- 
tunity. The field has hardly been touched. 

New Field 

This field of industrial electronics was 
completely unknown, of course, when I 
received my degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering from Illinois and entered the 
Graduate Training Course at Allis- 
Chalmers in 1925. During the 2-year 
course I stuck pretty close to electrical 
work—and at its completion, I was on the 
electrical test floor helping run tests on 
some of the first big blooming mill motors 
the company ever built. 


Next, I worked in the Basic Industries 


Massive castings for a 60-inch Superior- 
McCully crusher being assembled in the 
A-C West Allis plant. Machine will reduce 
5-foot boulders to crushed rock—handle 
2500 tons of ore per hour! 
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GLAMOUR GIRL—OR 
RODUCTION WORKER? 


Hardening 2200 trimmer blades per hour, this Allis-Chalmers Induction Heater 
is stepping up production for a Southern manufacturer of textile machinery. 


Department on electric mine hoists. In 
1931, I moved back to the Electrical De- 
partment, doing sales application work 
for the Motor and Generator Section. I 
worked, successively, on unit sub-stations, 
had charge of the Mixed Apparatus Sec- 
tion, was in Industrial Sales, handled 
contract negotiations and sales liaison 
work during the war, and in 1947 took 
charge of the company’s growing Elec- 
tronics Section. 


Here we develop and apply four main 
classes of industrial electronic equipment: 
Rectifiers, Induction Heaters, Dielectric 
Heaters and Metal Detectors. With the 
exception of Rectifiers, this equipment is 
relatively new to industry. We're turning 
up new uses and applications every day. 
It’s an absorbing line of work, and pio- 
neers an entirely new frontier of indus- 
trial methods. 


Wide Choice of Interests 
I’ve traced this brief personal history to 
illustrate the widely varied opportunities 
a young engineer finds at Allis-Chalmers 
even withina single field such as electricity. 
I never got far from the Electrical De- 
partment, because I found what I wanted 
right there. But I wouldn’t be giving a 
true picture of Allis-Chalmers if I didn’t 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


touch on the other great departments, 
covering just about every major industry. 


Many GTC students find their greatest 
interest and opportunity in the Basic In- 
dustries Department. There they design, 
build and install the machinery for min- 
ing, smelting, cement making, flour mill- 
ing, oil extraction, food and chemical 
processing. Others become interested in 
hydraulic or steam turbines, the com- 
plexities of centrifugal pumps and the 
engineering problems of small motors or 
V-belt drives. 


Some fit into engineering and design. 
Some find themselves most interested in 
manufacturing or in field work such as 
service and erection. Many like selling, 
and find their engineering training pays 
off best in a District Sales Office. 

Whatever a man may eventually find 
most to his liking and advantage, the 
Allis-Chalmers Graduate Training Course 
is a wonderful vantage point from which 
to start. It offers contact with all major 
industries, and a chance at many types of 
work: design, manufacture, research, test- 
ing, installation, selling, advertising, ex- 
port. There is no other organization that 
can offer a graduate engineer such a wide 
range of activities. 


ALLIS CHALMERS 
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ORLON ... 
(Continued from page 20) 


chemical inertness orlon makes good 
filter cloths. Orlon nets for dyeing ny- 
lon hose are already in experimental 
use. Since the orlon is resistant to the 
dyes used for nylon, these bags absorb 
little of the dye intended for the ny- 
lon. 

Orlon’s great strength and its mod- 
erate price will fit it for such rugged 
uses as marine cordage, tarpaulins, and 
conveyor belts. The power of orlon to 
resist penetrating dust makes it an ex- 
cellent fabric for dust filter bags. For 
products requiring over-all resistance, 
materials such as electrical insulation, 
orlon should be ideal. 


In the Home 


Although the industrial uses of orlon 
will be most important at first, much 
of the fiber will be used directly in 
consumers’ goods. The first year’s pro- 
duction of orlon will go into the manu- 
facture of drapes and curtains—drapes 
which will not fade or deteriorate in 
sunlight; easily-washable curtains which 
need neither stretching nor ironing. Be- 
cause of orlon’s wrinkle-resistant, heat- 
setting qualities these curtains and 
drapes can be set permanently to any 
crease desired. Orlon’s resistance to 
chemicals and heat enables these cur- 


FLOWERS 


for Easter 


Cut Flowers 
Easter Lilies 


Blooming Plants 
Decorative Plants 


Corsages 


WE HAVE THE CHOICEST IN 
@ GARDENIAS 


ROSES @ ORCHIDS 


Flowers by Wire 


tains and drapes to be washed in hot 
water with any reasonable detergent or 
soap. Yet there will be few occasions 
for washing these articles because of 
their resistance to dirt, smoke, and soot. 

Orlon’s strength and its resistance to 
outdoor exposure, ultraviolet — light, 
acids, heat, and micro-organisms sug- 
gest use in such articles as sails, long- 
life awnings, convertible tops which do 
not deteriorate, and fabrics for tropical 
climates. 

Personal Uses 

When orlon has proved itself to con- 
it will move into the clothing 
industry. It is likely to find extensive 
use in water-repellent clothing and 
bathing suits. Du Pont has sent experi- 
mental orlon overalls to its various 
plants. The overalls are excellent be- 
cause of their resistance to the usual 
industrial plant hazards: acids, alkalis, 
heat, wear, odor-absorption, and _ stains. 
Nylon shirts which need no ironing are 
being sold today, but the price is high. 
In a few years men will have orlon 
shirts which will be considerably cheaper 
and somewhat better. 


sumers, 


The advent of orlon carries with it 
a promise of men’s suits that are mod- 
erately priced, moth- and  mildew- 
resistant, wrinkle-proof, stain-resistant, 
dirt-resistant, washable, and quick-dry- 
ing. Like the shirts, these suits should 


hold a perfect crease with no pressing. 
These is another interesting possibility 
for orlon in men’s clothing: orlon may 
replace the rayon being used for pin- 
stripes in wool suits. While the rayon 
shows dirt easily and wears out faster 
than wool, orlon is dirt-resistant and 
would outwear the rest of the suit. 
Women will find orlon not only in 
dresses and suits, but also in sheer and 
tricot lingerie in white or pastels. 

These are just a few of the many 
applications which the versatile orlon 
fiber will find in industrial and private 
use. 


DISCOVERY ... 

(Continued from page 8) 
itiated by St. Pat 1200 years ago! Sani- 
tary engineering was one of his many 
engineering accomplishments. 
“ Amidst the hurried questions of re- 
porters and flashing of photographic 
bulbs, Dean Everitt carried the Blarney 
Stone back to his office accompanied 
by a triumphant parade of students. He 
announced that he would keep the stone 
in his office safe until it went on ex- 
hibition during the following days of 
undergraduate registration. 


There's one important thing about the 
rules for success—they won't work un- 
less we do. 
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GLO (BYE 00 THEY MAKE SHIPS DAD?" 


“Almost no limit, son, as long as the men who design and build them continue to take 
advantage of scientific progress in all the things that make ships strong, fast and safe. 


‘Things like the ship’s steel plates. 
They must be just right. That’s why 
the powerful rolls that form them in 
steel mills are kept smooth and true 
with big Norton roll grinders and fast- 
cutting Norton grinding wheels. 


**So, you see, Bruce, in these ways and 
many more Norton has a hand in mak- 
ing modern ships bigger and better... 
another proof that I’m not boasting 
when I say ‘Norton makes better prod- 


999 


ucts to make other products better’. 
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“To give today’s floating cities extra 
speed and smoother sailing, propellers 
must have perfect surfaces... the kind 
that come from rough-grinding with 
Norton cup-shaped wheels and finish- 
ing with Behr-Manning abrasive discs. 


**Yes,and attention to fine details is the 
sign of the wise ship designer. That’s 
why the terrazzo floors in galleys of 
ships like the ‘Queen Mary’ get lasting, 
non-slip safety from a Norton product 
called Alundum aggregate.” 


NORTON 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Gdlaking better products to make other products better 


Meas: if pe GRINDING neers, 49) 


=i GRINDING AND LAPPING machines “REPRE Lascuine MACHINES 
Ey 
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NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N. Y 


1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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INTRODUCING .. . 


(Continued from page 13) 
While attending high school there, he 
worked as a free-lance photographer for 
the Moline Daily Dispatch, and, after 
coming to the University, he capitalized 


ALAN M. HALLENE 


upon this experience and served as the 
Illini Union photographer. 

Al graduated as valedictorian of the 
class of 1947 of Orion High School. In 


the fall of the same year he enrolled as 
a freshman at the University, and 
pledged Acacia Fraternity. 

But Al has not been active in organi- 
zations here at the expense of his grades. 
During his first semester his grades en- 
titled him to membership in Phi Eta 
Sigma. Last fall he achieved member- 
ship in Tau Beta Pi, an engineering 
honorary. 

Perhaps Al’s greatest scholastic 
achievement, however, came last sum- 
mer, when he was awarded a scholarship 
by the John Morris Memorial Founda- 
tion. This scholarship is awarded only 
to those students who excel scholastically. 

Al’s hobbies consist of music, athletics, 
and, of course, photography. His inter- 
ests for a career, however, lie in the 
industrial selling field, in which he plans 
to seek a job soon after graduation. 


“Oh, George, do you realize it’s al- 
most a year since our honeymoon and 
that glorious day we spent on the sands? 
I wonder how we'll spend this one?” 

“On the rocks!” 

Little Willie is knocked to the ground 

Whenever he enters the yard; 

For the little puppy he thought was cute, 

Grew into a St. Bernard. 

Sometimes distance lends enchant- 
ment, but not when you are out of gas. 


SOCIETIES ... 


(Continued from page 12) 


they had acquired that well-fed feeling 
from the excellent dinner. 

On January 18, the week following 
the banquet, the chapter met to elect 
officers for this semester. Donald G. 
Hankins was elected president; Donald 
D. Fowler, vice president; Roger EF. 
Skinner, treasurer; Glen H. Sawyer, re- 
cording secretary; and James S. Stein, 
corresponding secretary. 

New members initiated in January 
are the following: Richard W. Arm- 
strong, Earnest A. Boulding, William 
C. Boyd, Robert E. Brumby, Bristo C. 
Conklin, Robert D. Currie, Melvin H. 
Davis, Jackson Decker, Louis J. Eck, 
Albert Frank, Roy W. Hauge, Myron 
E. Oppenheim, John R. Singer, Frank 
A. Turk, James B. Foss, Charles A. 
Furtak, Jr., Joseph G. Graham, Ronald 
A. Hoefle, William D. Holmes, Donald 
E. Houser, Harry D. Rimbey, Russell 
R. Roellig, Glen H. Sawyer, Bernard 
H. Spinner, John R. Winterroth, 
George P. Wright, Jr., George C. Wal- 


lace and James S. Stein. 


Teacher: “And who invented the 


radio?” 
Johnny: “Paul Revere. He broadcast 
from one plug!” 


Jones Optical 


* 


Specializing in the Fabrication of 


Quality Glasses on Prescription 


* 


EFFICIENT PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


IS ASSURED 


* 


“For Information Call” 


9703 


120 N. Walnut Street 
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has the Answer ! 


You won't need a slide rule or transit when it comes to 
locating a single source for electrical roughing-in materials. 
Just look to NATIONAL ELECTRIC for the complete answer. 
There’s a National Electric product to fill every wiring 


Soe \ren/) 
— 
BV) PER 


need. The complete NE line of electrical roughing-in materials 
includes: CONDUIT ... CABLE... WIRE... RACE- 
WAYS .. . FITTINGS. 


LNATIONAL: 
0:0: @'.@ 6 6 @ 6) ©.) 6G) 6 (OG) 6: Oe 66.66.66 a. 8 we) 6 o 6 6 6) a 


National Electric 


PRYUOCOCTS CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 
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Coming 


SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING... practically no scrubbing 

. no fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 

Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 

These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard, even salt water. 

For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning, for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps... 


cleaner 


they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 
and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 
FREE: /f you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day. send for 
the illustrated booklet ** Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys. Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet A. 


Unton CarBive 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET WCC NEW) YORK Us, Nee ve 


= Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PreEsT-O-LITE Acetylene + PYROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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LINDE Oxygen 


NATIONAL Carbons 


3AKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


BLARNEY .. . 


(Continued from page 9) 
And made a map in neat profile, 


‘ 


For he invented the gasoline hack 
But old John D. made all the jack, 


‘So now ivry time me birthday rolls 
around th’ calendar, engineers all over 
yr United States pay homage to me 
as th’ first and greatest 0’ th’ engineers, 
which I undoubtedly am. 

“Th’ Missouri engineers, who started 
th’ grand ol’ tradition, spend ’most an 
entire week in a celebration, which in- 
cludes an  All-Engineerin’ Hamburg 
Show (a strictly stag affair at which 
each Irishman has th’ chore o’ out- 
blarneyin’ th’ others), Irish serenades 
to th’ coeds’ dorms, a campus stunt, an 
el igineering open house, a ‘Grand Kow- 
tow’ at wc I make a miraculous ap- 
pearance and perform th’ ceremonies 
th’t make outstandin’ senior engineers 
Knights of th’ Order of St. Patrick, an 
engineerin’ Green Tea, a banquet, an’ 
an all-climaxing St. Pat’s Ball. 

“Me boys up in Wisconsin have for- 
merly trotted out f’r an annual parade 
th’t usually wound up in a fight with th’ 
lawyers who were jealous of th’ engi- 


ever, th’y have finally settled f’r an 
open house an’ an annual ball. 

“Minnesota engineers kick up th’ 
dust with th’r knightin’ ceremony, pa- 
rade, open house, engineers’ picnic an’ 
th’ dance which they call th’r annual 
Brawl. 

“My Injun Engineers at Illinois are 
whompin’ up a stir o’ fuss an’ feathers 
this year wi’ th’r first really big engi- 
neering weekend since the war. Faith, 
an’ I niver saw th’ likes o’ it. Prepara- 
tions for 15,000 visitors in one o’ th’ 
largest open houses that I iver laid eyes 
on, a ball in me honor, an’ a knightin’ 
ceremony f’r them outstanding seniors! 
B’golly, if it’s gonna be th’t good, I 
might even show up meself! 

“Aye, I’ve had a right interestin’ life! 
Me gift o’ blarney hasn’t always profit- 
ed me, but then who th’ divil can be an 
engineer an’ a fightin’ Irishman an’ not 
expect t’ wear out at least 20 wishin’ 
shamrocks in his lifetime?” 


Sam held her hand and she held hixn, 

And then they hugged and went to 
hiz n. 

They did not know her dad had riz n. 

Meadder than hops and simply sizn; 

And really ‘tix'n right to liz’n, 

But Sam got hizn and went out 


Too many drivers find that just be- 
cause they see its tracks 1s no sign the 
train has just passed. 

% % ES 

’Tis the night before payday, and all 
through the jeans, I’ve hunted in vain 
for the ways and the means. Not a 
quarter is stirring, not even a bit; the 
greenbacks have left me, the pennies 
have quit. 

Forward, turn forward, O time in 
thy flight, and make it tomorrow just 
for tonight! —The Lookout. 

1% 5 * 

Poverty of person is far more to be 

dreaded than poverty of purse. 


a ab x 
HE a mH 


“Don’t tell me that worry doesn't do 
any good,’ said Mrs. Frett. “I know 
better. The things I worry about don't 
happen!” —The Lookout. 

- * oo % 

A human being is a chap who will split 
his sides over the family album, and then 
looks in the mirror without cracking a 
smile. 

Horse sense 1s that sense which keeps 
horses from betting on the human races. 

There are several good ways to 
achieve failure, but never taking a 


sahys A 20 SI 
neerin claims on me patronage; how- Whiz n. 
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oQ.What process for coating 
copper conductors aS 
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uperior to "tinning’ 
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coating on conductors 
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chance is the most successful. 


GET YOUR DECORATION 
SUPPLIES NOW 
Speed Easy Water Paint 
DuPont Wax 


WASHING POWDER — SPONGES 
CHAMOIS — SPONGE 


DuPont Duco 4-Hr. Magic Enamel 
DuPont Semi-Gloss Wall Paint 
DuPont Interior Flat Wall Paint 
DuPont No. 40 Outside White 


PRICE PAINT STORE 
Wallpaper — Paint — Glass 


Phone 2176 
108 South Neil and 107 South Walnut 
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Science Makes a Better Mop 


Cleaning tasks lightened by new 
Du Pont cellulose sponge yarn 


An ordinary mop has a bad habit of 
unraveling. It often leaves a trail of 
lint. And it wears out fast. A man 
who sold yarn to mop manufacturers 
decided to do something about these 
nuisances. Perhaps some reinforcing 
material might be combined with the 
yarn. He did some experimental work 
of his own but more and more he 
wondered if it might be possible to 
use a cellulose sponge coating. 


THREE YEARS OF RESEARCH 


So the man called on Du Pont, the 
company that had introduced the 
cellulose sponge to America in 1936. 
The suggestion of a sponge yarn pre- 
sented a challenging problem. 

Some way would have to be found 
to extrude a tightly fitting cellulose 
sponge jacket around each strand of 
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the yarn. The whole sponge process 
would have to be adjusted for use 
in an especially designed machine. 
Du Pont chemists and engineers 
tackled these problems. 


Even the very first cellulose sponge 
yarn produced experimentally made 
mops that were strong, absorbent 
and durable. But the process had to 
be changed and improved time and 
time again. Then the mops were 
tested in places where they would 
get the hardest usage—railroad sta- 
tions, for example. 

The mops performed so well that 
Du Pont built a pilot plant near 
Buffalo and, under a license from 
the man who had the original idea, 
manufactured the yarn on a small 
scale. Only after three years of study 
and testing was Du Pont able to 


CROSS-SECTION of the new mop yarn. Each 
cotton fiber strand is jacketed with cellulose 
sponge material. 


offer mop manufacturers the yarn 
in commercial quantities. 


FASTER AND CLEANER 


Mops made with cellulose sponge 
yarn pick up and retain so much 
water they need wringing less often. 
You can mop a floor with them in 
far less time than it formerly took. 
They dry quickly, leave no lint. They 
outwear other mops three to five 
times. Best of all, perhaps, they stay 
dirt-free longer than ordinary mops. 
Here is something women will ap- 
preciate—a clean mop! 


The introduction of these new 
cleaning tools is another example of 
how business firms of all sizes depend 
on each other. The Du Pont Com- 
pany had facilities for specialized re- 
search on cellulose sponge. Because 
Du Pont could supply sponge yarn 
economically, some twenty mopman- 
ufacturers today have a better prod- 
uct that saves maintenance people 
and the American housewife time, 
labor and money. 


KO kX, 


SEND FOR “The Story of Cellulose,” a 43- 
page booklet that tells how wood and cotton 
are transformed into sponges, textile fibers, 
lacquers, plastics, coated fabrics, Cellophane 
and many other useful products. Illustrated 
with photographs, charts and chemical equa- 
tions. For free copy, write to the Du Pont 
Company, 2503 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


QU PONT 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
».- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Great Dramatic Entertainment— Tune in “Cavalcade 


of America” Tuesday Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from page 2) 


counter moves, and the X-ray intensities 
ave indicated by the height of the line 
drawn by the recorder. 

The technique made possible by the 
new instrument is much faster and 
more accurate than the photographic 
method formerly used. 


The Harmoniker 

Peculiar herring-bone markings, visi- 
ble on television receivers and often 
blamed on nearby amateur radio sta- 
tions, may now be eliminated in most 
cases with a new device called the “har- 
moniker.” This was developed by the 
television division of the General Elec- 
tric Research Laboratory. 

Though amateur radio communication 
is only one of many causes of television 
interference, the result can be especially 
annoying and completely ruin the view- 
er’s enjoyment of a program. 

Interference results not from the main 
signal sent out from the amateur station, 
but from its harmonics. Flashing neon 
signs are another source of interference. 

The harmoniker is an arrangement of 
four coils, with associated condensers 
and wiring. These are enclosed in a 
metal box, which need be no larger than 
3x4x5 inches in most applications. It is 


described as a “low-pass half-wave fil- 
ter,” which is installed by the radio 
“ham” between his transmitter and an- 
tenna. It has no effect on the funda- 
mental, but harmonics are suppressed. 
The harmonic at twice normal fre- 
quency is reduced 1260 times, the next 
63,000 times and the next almost a mil- 
lion times. Those still higher are attenu- 
ated even more. 


Hydrophobic Powder 


A water-hating (hydrophobic) deriv- 
ative of corn starch that may have broad 
commercial possibilities, is now available 
for product research and development. 
It is the latest in a group of starch 
products with unusual properties de- 
veloped in the National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., laboratories. 

Called Dry-Flo, it is a finely divided 
powder with a silky texture, free-flow- 
ing to the extent that in many ways it 
behaves like a liquid. Because each 
starch granule is united with water- 
repelling hydrocarbon radicals, the prod- 
uct 1s not wetted by water and cannot 
be gelatinized by heating in water. It 
floats on the surface of water without 
clumping. 

If added to water-immiscible solvents, 
Dry-Flo will remain wetted by the sol- 
vent even after agitation in the presence 
of water. When moistened with alcohol 


or other water-miscible solvents, or 
when wetting agents are used, Dry-Flo 
can be wetted and gelatinized by heat- 
ing. 

one product is expected to have com- 
mercial application for rubber dusting 
and detackifying, for the prevention of 
sticking of viscous materials to contain- 
er walls, and for other unexplored possi- 
bilities. 


Reflected Radio Waves 


While engineers still haven’t found 
a convenient way to move mountains, 
they claim they've done the next best 
thing. A. A. Johnson, of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, reports that 
radio waves are being “bounced” around 
a mountain in Pennsylvania. 

A microwave communication system 


~ recently installed between a sub-station | 


and generating plant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Company at Johnstown 
has shown the reflection principle to be 
both efficient and economical. The sub- 
station and generating plant are 12 
miles apart and the expense of installing 
and maintaining multiple telephone lines 
for control purposes would have been 
considerable. 

Microwaves seemed to offer.a solu- 
tion. However, as in television, these 
waves travel only in a straight line; and 

(Continued on page 30) 


BIG NEW DAIRY PRODUCT 
EQUIPPED WITH 


Frick Refrigeratic 


The M & R Dietetic Labora- 
tories, Inc. will manufacture 
SIMILAC, the well-known baby 
t formula, and TEN-B-LOW, a con- 


centrate for making ice cream in 


HAMILTON 
BULOVA 
OMEGA 


§ Diamonds 


e 
KEEPSAKE 
§ ENGAGEMENT 
AND 
WEDDING 


RINGS 


SINCE 1930 


the home, in their new plant at 


Frick Unit Cooler in One of the Freezer 
Storage Rooms 


Sturgis, Michigan. 


A complete Frick refrigerating 
system serves the great plant. 
Temperatures range from 10 deg. 
below zero to 40 above. Features 
of the cooling system are steam 
drive for two of the compressors, 


a booster compressor for low- 


Cold Water Tanks, ae pape a 
Ammonia Control Equipment 


temperature work, and two cold 


» water tanks arranged for storing 
_ refrigeration by freezing ice on 


the pipe coils. 


The Frick Graduate Training Course in 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, Oper- 
ted over 30 years, Offers a Career in a 
rowing Industry, 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION ee ee ERNIE RATION | SINCE 


RICK 38 


3 WAYNE SBORO,.PENNA, 1 


BSE aii sett 
10" Ammonia Com- 
pressors, with Steam Engine Drives 


f) 
—_ U.S.A. 
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The Finest in Diamond Rings, Watches, Gifts 
Visit Our Watch Repair Department 
607 E. Green Street, Champaign 
Serving Illini Since 1931 


SUPPLIES --- SERVICES 


@ Pens 
® Stationery 
@ Notebooks 
@ School Supplies 


STRAUCH PHOTO CENTER 


709 South Wright 


@ Photo Supplies 

@ Photo Equipment 
@ Gifts 

@ Jewelry 
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Yes Sir— 


You men, students and faculty, 
can save 


10% on Your Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning 


at the 
LAUNDRY DEPOT 
808 S. 6th 
AND—you'll like our professionally laundered 


shirts there too. 


* 


THE WHITE LINE LAUNDRY 
DEPOT 


Phone 4206 for our Pick Up 
and Delivery Service. 


BOWE TT S 


Around the Corner on 
Green Street 


* 


FACTORY 
AUTHORIZED 
PEN 

REPAIR 
SERVICE 


* 


In Our Own Store 
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PROBLEM — Your company manufactures gas 
burners of varying number and spacing of gas 
ports. You want to develop a drilling machine 
which can be changed over with a minimum of 
time and effort to drill the holes in the different 
burner castings. How would you do it? 


THE SIMPLE ANSWER —The illustration shows 
how one manufacturer solved this problem by 
using S.S.White flexible shafts as spindles. 
This arrangement makes possible quick changes 
of spindle groupings to meet different require- 
ments. As here, S.S.White flexible shafts make 
ideal power drives for almost any machine part 
which must be adjustable. 


* * * 


This is just one of the 
hundreds of remote 
control and power drive 
problems to which S. S. 
White flexible shafts 

provide a simple ans- 
wer. Engineers will find 
it worthwhile to be famil- 
iar with the range and 
scope of these ‘‘Mefal — 
Muscles’’* for mechan- — 


ical bodies. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
elsewhere. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 4501 


It gives essential facts and engineer- 
ing data about flexible shafts and 
their application. Write for your free 


copy. 


5.S.WHITE eeucnial By 


THE S$. $. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
. DEPT. C, 10 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. om 


+= AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS 
SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS . 
PAOLDED RESISTORS + PLASTIC SPECIALTIES + 


One of Americas AAAA Vudustrial Enterprises 


FLEXIGLE SHAFTS. + 
SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS .. . 
(Continued from page 28) 


at the Johnstown installation there is 
a large hill between the sub-station and 
the generating plant. Since the waves 
would not go over this hill or through 
it, the beam was reflected around it. 

In operation, the microwaves are 
beamed at a large aluminum reflector 
sheet placed some two miles from the 
sub-station. This sheet, which measures 
20 feet square, is mounted on a 50-foot 
tower and is in the “line of sight” of 
both the sub-station and the generating 
plant. Microwaves striking this mirror- 
like reflector are deflected around the 
side of the mountain to the receiving 
apparatus. 

The two-way microwave installation 
operates either by voice or electrical im- 
pulse. Seven voice conversations can be 
sent simultaneously. 


After-dinner speaking is the art of 
saying nothing briefly. 


The farmer whose pig was killed by 
an automobile was raving mad. 

a3 ) 4 ) ° : 

Don’t worry,” said the motorist, try- 

ing to pacify the bereaved owner, ‘‘I’ll 
replace your pig.” 

“You can’t,’ growled 
“you ain’t fat enough.” 


the farmer, 


“How old is you?” 


Ist little boy: 
“T is five. How old is 


2nd ditto: 
5 2? 
you! 

Ist: “I dunno.” 

‘ <2 St 
2nd: “Does women affect you?” 
Se aNNOsn 
2nd: “Then you is four.” 


* * 


The need of a good job for every man 
is no greater than the need of a good 
man for every job. 


Sherlock Holmes: ‘Ah, Watson, I 
see you have on your winter under- 
wear?” 

Watson: “Marvelous, Holmes, mar- 
velous. How did you ever deduce that?” 


Sherlock Holmes: “You forgot to put 


on your trousers.” 


Prof: “If in going down this incline, 
I gain four feet per second, what will be 
n Bag het rs .D?? 

my condition at the end of 25 seconds: 
Smart Soph: “You'll be a centipede.” 


“Johnny ... Johnny!” 
uh, mae’ 
“Are you spitting in the fish bowl ?” 


“Nope. But I’m coming pretty close!” 


Judge (in dentist's chair): Do you 
swear that you will pull the tooth, the 
whole tooth, and nothing but the tooth? 


3K. 3K * 


A character overabundantly fortified 
with alcoholic stimulants staggered up to 
a food automat, put a coin in the slot 
and bugged his eyes in astonishment 
when a piece of cherry pie came out. He 
gobbled it down and repeated the pro- 
cedure. As he continued to feed coins 
into the machine, he became more and 
more loaded with cherry pie—and more 
and more amazed. 


Finally, a passerby nudged him and 


asked: ‘Don’t you think you'd better 
stop now?” 
The drunk waved him away and 


reached for another coin. ‘‘What?” he 
demanded indignantly, “Shtop now— 
while I’m still winnin’ ?” 


BY we se 
K * a 


The professor who sent his wife to the 
bank and kissed his money goodbye was 
not absent-minded. 


3. *k * 


“How could you tell whether those 
flies were males or females?” 

“Easy, my dear,” he replied. ‘““Three 
were on the sugar and three were on 
the mirror.” 


In the April Issue 


The Tech will present a review of the 


ILLINOIS PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING EXAM 


that was given last December 


* 


A similar examination for professional engi- 


neering status will be given May 23, 1950. 
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Largest selection of gifts 


for everyone at 


Robesons 


Champaign’s Largest Department Store 


ARE YOU HUNGRY? 


ANDERSON’S 


LES ie 


Frozen Dessert 


FOR A CLEAN PLACE TO EAT AND 
QUICK COURTEOUS SERVICE 


614 East John Street 
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SOME JOURNALS are technical publications. 
Some journals are the parts of rotating shafts 
that turn in bearings. 

For both kinds of journals, there’s good news 
in Standard Oil’s performance testing program. 
One result is a new testing device for mill and 
locomotive driving-journal grease that enables 
us to tell more accurately than ever before what 
our greases will do under actual conditions of 
use. That, in turn, enables us to proceed more 
directly with the job of making our greases 
still better. 

Standard Oil took the lead in performance 
testing, and is a leader today. During the war 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 
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our tests furnished information that enabled 
the Army to procure certain products with 
greatly increased reliability of performance. 
Some of our tests have become a part of govern- 
ment specifications. Many users of our prod- 
ucts are benefiting, both from better products 
and from more accurate information. 

As time goes on, we are doing more and more 
performance testing. In some cases, we have to 
develop not only the tests but also the testing 
equipment. But to Standard Oil researchers 
and engineers, any effort is worth while if it 
will help make better, more useful petroleum 
products. 


‘STANDARD 
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Ernie: ‘““My uncle can play the piano 
by ear.” 

Gurney: “That’s nothing. My uncle 
fiddles with his whiskers.” 


C.E.: “Say, pal, will you loan me a 
nickel? I want to call a friend.” 

M.E.: “Here's a dime, call all your 
friends.” 


Boss: “On your way to Smith & 

Sons you will pass a football game.” 
Office boy (hopefully): “Yes, sir!” 
Boss: “‘Well, pass it!” 


Betty: “Your new overcoat 1s pretty 
loud, isn't it?” 

Billy: “Yeah, but I’m gonna buy a 
muffler to go with it.” 


Mary: “Mother, they are going to 
teach us domestic silence at school now.” 

Mother: “Don’t you mean domestic 
science ?” 

Father: “There is a bare hope that 
our little girl means what she is saying.” 


The meek little gent in the restaurant 
finally sighed and decided to give up his 
steak. It was tougher than sole leather. 
He called the waiter and pleaded that 
it be taken back to the kitchen. The 
waiter dolefully shook his head and 
said: “Sorry, pal, I can’t take it back 
now. You've bent it!” 


“How do you like your new _ boss, 
Mayme?” 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad, Lil, only he’s 
kinda bigoted.” 

“Whadda y’mean, bigoted ? 

“Well, he thinks words can only be 
spelled one way.” 


32 


A newly created papa received the 
glad tidings in a telegram: 

“Tlazel gave birth to a little girl this 
morning; both doing well.” 

On the message was a sticker reading: 
“When you want a boy, call Western 
Union.” 


oo % 


Prof: “Er—my dear, what’s the 
meaning of this vase of flowers on the 
table today?” 

Wife: “Meaning? Why, 
your wedding anniversary.” 

Prof: “Indeed! Well, well, do let me 
know when yours is so I may do the 
same for you.” 


today is 


“Tlas your son's education 
been of any value?” 

“Oh, yes; it cured his mother of brag- 
ging about him.” 


college 


eS * * 


Dorothy (admiring her engagement 
ring): ‘“There’s nothing in the world 
harder than a diamond, is there?” 

Howard: “Yes, sweetheart—keeping 
up the installments to pay for it.” 


Phyllis: “Were you nervous when 
George proposed?” 
Mabel: “No, dear, thats when I 


stopped being nervous.” 


Diner: “Waiter, this soup is cold. 
Bring me some that’s hot.” 

Waiter: “What do you want me to 
do? Burn-my thumb?” 


sy se 
* aK 


Ghost: Tlow’d you get that bump on 
your head?” 

Fellow ghost: “Was coming through 
a keyhole when someone stuck in the 
key.” 


Lady customer: “I want a birthday 
present for my husband.” 

Floorwalker: “How long have you 
been married, madam?” 

Customer: “Twelve years.” 

Floorwalker: ‘‘Bargain basement- is 
on the left.” 


“And what good turn have you done 
today?” asked the Scoutmaster. 

“Well,” said a Tenderfoot, “I saw a 
man beating a donkey and I stopped 
him.” 

“Fine,” said the Scoutmaster, “what 
good trait does that show?” 

“Brotherly love,’ chorused the rest 
of the troop. 


The motorist had just bought a tank- 


“ful of gasoline and the station attendant 


was going through his little ritual. 
Attendant: ‘Check your oil, sir?” 
Motorist: ‘No, it’s O.K.”’ 
Attendant: “Got enough water in 
your radiator?” 
Motorist: ‘Yes, filled up.” 
Attendant: “Anything else, sir?” 
Motorist: “Yes, would you _ please 
stick out your tongue so I can seal this 
letter?” 


* * * 


A political speaker fractured three 
ribs, suffered a broken collar bone, got 
a shattered ankle, major bruises and a 
bashed-in skull the other day while shy- 
ing away from a lte-detector machine. 


se Ms Re 
co as * 


Teacher: “Johnny, what’s the differ- 
ence between perseverance and obstin- 
acyn e 

Johnny: “One is a strong will, and 
the other is a strong won't.” 


Nature abhors a vacuum. When a 
head lacks brains, she fills it with con- 
celt. 


Ist farmer: “Potato bugs ate my 
whole crop in ten days.”’ 

2nd farmer: ‘They ate mine in two 
days, then roosted in the trees to wait 
until I planted some more.” 

3rd farmer: “That’s nothing. Right 
now there’s a potato bug going through 
my books to see how many plantings I’ve 
ordered for next spring.” 


Policeman: “Did you break that win- 
dow on purpose?” 
Boy: “Oh no, sir. I was cleaning 


my slingshot and it accidentally went 


off. 


THE TECHNOGRAPH 


